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Objects of ar.t, however rare or incomparable, differ from land
and its contents in this essential particular, that they are products
of labour. Objects of high art are products not only of labour
but of sacrifice. The pains, patience, and care necessary for pro-
ducing works which will be competed for by future ages are far
from being those from which the greatest immediate, and especially
the greatest pecuniary, advantage is reaped by the artist. Such
works almost always imply renunciation of a great part of the
gains which might easily have been obtained by hasty and market-
able productions; and often could not be produced at all unless the
few purchasers who are able to distinguish the immortal from the
ephemeral could feel that they might without imprudence pay a
high price for works which would be a fortune to their descendants.
The prospective rise in price of works of art is by no means an
unearned increase; the best productions of genius and skill alone
obtain that honour, while the increasing value of land is indis-
criminate. Governments do not think it improper to disburse
considerable sums in order to foster high art, and encourage the
taste for it among the public* Much more then should they not
grudge to the artist what may come to him spontaneously from the
estimate which good judges form of what his productions may
sell for, long after he is dead. I grant that in many cases the
increased value does not reach the artist himself, but is an addition,
and sometimes an unlooked-for addition, to the gains of a middle-
man, who may have bought at a very moderate price works which
subsequent accident or fashion suddenly bring into vogue. This
is a contingency to which artists, like all other workmen, are
liable; if they are unable to wait they may be obliged to sell their
future chances below the true value to somebody who can. But
they obtain, on the average, a higher remuneration for their labour
than they could obtain if they had no such chances to sell. And it
must be remembered that, along with his chances of profit, the
dealer takes the risk of loss. Changes in the public taste and
judgment may take place either way; if some works which may
have been bought cheap acquire a high value, others for which a
high price has been paid go out of fashion, gradually or even
suddenly. If dealers are exposed to the one chance they must
have the benefit of the other. Were they deprived of it, their use-
ful function, by which, until replaced by something better, artists
are greatly benefited, could not be carried on.

Neither can it be said, as in the case of land, that receiving
the market price of the day would compensate the holder for the
chances of future increase. There is no market price of such
things: it is a matter of individual judgment, and even if an